18                                 LECTURE I.

prehending the terms in which it is couched, and thus
reduce the whole of the foundations of knowledge
to a chaos, in which no fixed principles of any
description whatever are visible.

The senses, therefore, the individual reason, and
the records of a primitive tradition, fail to give an
ultimate ground of appeal.    In this perplexity, we
are instructed to throw ourselves upon the uni-
versal thinking of mankind, upon the common rea-
son of humanity at large.    Humanity, it is said, is
divine; it has to traverse a given course of action,
and thinking, to bring to light in due order a given
amount of truth, to accomplish by time and labour
a given destiny.     Under this view of the case,
every age, as it emerges from the divine determina-
tion into actual being, bears with it the germ of
great moral ideas.    These ideas form the matter
and the problem of the age's philosophy, and what
the individual reason has to do is, to seize upon
this truth, to strip it of its symbols and its dross,
to bring it into the region of pure thinking,  and
thus finally to give a logical form and completeness
to the conceptions which spring up spontaneously
from the spirit of the age.    According, therefore,
to the explanations now made, there are four great
philosophical tendencies which need to be discussed,
and these are,  Positivism,   Individualism, Tradi-
tionalism, and the philosophy of Progress.    It is
the development, therefore, of the principles which
these tendencies severally involve, that wall engage
our attention in this and the following Lectures.